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This study investigated the credibility dimensions 
underlying standard and nonstandard speech in respect to 
concept-scale interaction, even though the findings suggest that the 
factors underlying reactions to nonstandard speech might differ from 
those underlying reactions to standard speech. The subjects, 
thirty-two college students enrolled in an introductory speech 
course, received four randomized treatments. Each treatment consisted 
of four 40-second tapes. Two modern language instructors read a 
passage from Aristotle, first in standard English and then in foreign 
accented English. This process yielded two standard English passages, 
one Spanish-accented English passage, and one French-accented English 
passage. The subjects listened to the tapes in varying orders 
depending upon their treatment groups and then responded to a 
credibility scale. The results indicated that concept-scale 
interactions exist even when the concept is operationalized as 
variations in accent. The dynamism factor disappeared and the 
authoritativeness factor gained a negative valence when the first 
speaker switched from standard English to Spanish-accented English. 
The authoritativeness factor adopted a negative sign and the 
character factor a positive when switching from standard English to 
French-accented English. (HR) 
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THE FACTOR STRUGTURS OF STANDARD AND FOREIGN ACCENTED ENGLISH SPEECH 



In a classic article Lambert et al , argued that ''spoken lailg^i*ge la 
an identifying feature of members of a national or ciiltural group and 
any listener's attitude toward members of a particular group should 
generalize to the language they use,"^ Similarly tho credibility reactions 
to a spoken language should be slnllar to reactions elicited In Interaction 
Kith those perceived as aeiabdrc of a group that use it. But because 
the use of a particular language is a feature of all nembers of a national 
or cultural group, the credibility attributed to one member of the language 
group per se should reflect listeners credibility reactions to the group 
habitually using it. 

Little research has measured the effects of foreign languages \x^on 
the reactions of American listeners and this scarcity provided the original 
motivation for this study and determined its descriptive nature. Tills 
paper presents a study that describes the dimensions underlying the 
credibility reactions ^hat Southwestern American listeners attribute to 
foreign accented English speech. Ihese dimensions may be manipulated 
as Independent variables in future experimental research which could measure 
such ]^enoHena as attitudinal and behavioral change. 

Credibility 

Ihe past decade has seen IncreaMng attention paid to the measurement 
and manipulation of ethos or credibility. Researchers have shared Aristotle* s 



awar^nr ss that credibility r^jpreseiits several underlying dimensions aad 

factor analytic techniques hare revealed the following dimensions which 

■ay serve as a conceptual definition of the construct i agreeableness, 

2 

extrovemlon, emotional stability, cor.scienciousness, and culture; 

character and authoratlrenese i objoctivity; dynaaica, coispetonce, and 

sociability >^ and similarity.^ Most researchers have operationalized 

credibility a£ responses to senantic differential type scalesi scales 

which are susceptible to concept-scale interaction and have low 

7 

genarallKability among concepts • This study uses this operationallzatlon 
of credibility and compares the factor structure of concepts op«ratlonalls&ed 
as standard English and foreign accant^d English speech. 

The following review of the literature tr^ts two types of vocal 
variables which Influence credibility; individusl vocal characteristics 
and language group vocal characteristics. The ©ethodology, results, and 
discussion sections follow the review. 

Personal Vocal Characteristics and Credibility 

The literature reveals several studies which measure tlie inflxzence 
of personal vocal characteristics such as fluency, pitch, «nd rate on 
credibility. These studies are relevant to this report to the extent 

that foreign accented English speech reflects these persoiial vocal 

8 9 
characteristics. Miller and Kewgil!!, Serene and Hawkins, and McCroskey 

and Mchrley^^ report an inverse relationship between the nuaber of non- 
fluencies and the speaker's consequent credibility ratings. In addition, 

11 12 1*^ 

eceveral other resesLrchers, Addington, Pearce, Pearce and SSonklln, 

and Pearce and Bromel, reveal that vocal characteristics such as 
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pitch and rata have a dof inlta Influence on credibility ratings of the 
speaker. 

National/Cultural Group Vocal Character iBtice 

The section section of the review of literature describes the 
Influence of selected language group vocal characteristics on credibility. 
The review cltos four representative studies that describe the effects of 
(a) socio-economic dialects, (b) regional dialects, and (c) ethnic 
dialects on the conseq.uent credibility attributed to the speaker 
identified as a nenber of one of ti'iese groups* Each of these studies 
deals with a variation of American English and indicates that language 
qualities as minute as class and regional variations In English can 
influence credibility. 

A person's speech carries class markers as shoHn by Putaan and 0' 
Hern^^ Haras, and Labov.^*^ Harms^^ reported a significant correlation 
between the status and credibility ratings attributed to speakers. He 

19 

concluded that hi^ class and high credibility were related as did t:ioe^ 
in a replication of the Haras study. 

20 

American English has several regional dialects said Burk reported 

21 

that college students In Montana could identify Six of these* Toomb et al . 
compared five regional accents and' reported that subjects in Illindls 
rated the New York .dialect higher on dynamism and lower on sociability 
than Cteneral American, Northeastern, and Southeastern dialects. Of the 
five, the Southern dialect was rated lowest on composure and competence. 

A speaker's voice carries ethnic correlates and these ethnic markers 
can infltience the credibility attributed to a sj^ejoker perceived to be a 
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member of an athnlo group. Buck found that both black and white llstonew 

rated standard English speakers higgler on the credibility dimensions 

22 

of trustworthiness and competence than identifiable Negro speakers. 

One nay conclude that vocal characteristics, be they the fluency, 
pitch, and rate of individual speakers or the language group vocal 
characteristics of socio-economic, regional, and ethnic dialects, 
definitely influence credibility. Hie trend of the resulta suggests 
that speakers of standard English speech obtain hl^er credibility 
ratings than speakers of non-standaxd English speech. Unfortunately, 
no study investigated the credibility dimensions underlying such standard 
and non-standard speech in respect to concept-scale interaction even 
thou^ the findings siiggest that the factors underlying reactions to 
non-standard speech adgit differ from those underlying reactions to 
standard speech. The following section of this report describes 
a study which conducted such a description. 
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MEmOD 

The first section of this paper revleved the literatxzr© aeacurinG 
the effects of vocal characteristics on credibility • This saction develops 
the procedures, design, variables, and nethod of analysis usted In testing 
the predictions advanced in the first section of the report, 

Procediires 

Subjects > The subjects (n « 32) vers students enroled in introduct- 
ory speech courses at the University of Oklahoma, They Here tested 
during both regular class periods and at special evening sessions in 
April and May of 1972. The great majority of Sribj^cts vers second semester 
ftesh»en vhose average age was 18, Generalijaabillty of the results of 
this descriptive study will be technically Halted to statements about 
the population from which thoy have been selected, i. e. students in the 
basic course In Speech Communication. 

Sampling? Frocedttres . Four classes from the population of basic speech 
courses Khlch had not taken part In prior research projects were chosen 
for this stttdy. These sections consisted of the available population at 
the time of testing. 

Testing Procedure . At the beginning of the testing session each 
member of each group of subjects received a response booklet containing 
a letter of introduction and four sdts of credibility scales • 

After the subjects ccHpleted reading the letter of introduction 

O • ■ . 
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tho rcsewircher activated the first treatment tape at 3.5 IPS. and at the 
standard volume setting. Follovlng each treatment, subjects vero Instructed 
to respond to the first set bf credibility scaleo. An identical process 
was followed after each of the remaining three treatments. At each ^ 
of the testing sessions the order of the treatment tapes was altered 
to fit the requirements of a standard Latin Square design. Thuji^ the 
listeners in Group A heard the treatment tapes in the order a, c, d| 
listeners in Group B heard the tapes in the order b, c, d, aj listeners 
in Group C heard the tapes in the order c, d, a^ b| while listeners 
in Group D heard the tapes in the order d, a, b, c. 

Design 

For this panel study, subjects received four treatments randomized 

V 

under the irestrlctlons of the Latin Square design. Ihls al-tematlve 

to randomized treatijents was suggested by Winer to control for potential 

2k 

biaa caused by sequence Interactions with the dependent variables. 

^ Foreign Accented English Speech j The Independent Variable 

The treatment tapes were four kO second audio tapes produced at 
3-5 IPS on a Wollensak portable tape recorder. Adopting the matched guise 
technique^ two ferale Oklahoma bom nodem language instructors 
road a passage from Aristotle, first, in standard English and then in 
foreJgn accented English. This process yielded two standard English 
passages, one Spanish accented English passage, and one French accented 
English passage. The four passages were placed on a master, tape separated 
by white leader tape. ' 

Utree graduate students identified tbe accent group to which 
each tape belonged and rated eadi accent on a five point degree of 

ERiC , 
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accentuation scale, 6ach correctly identified the accent group of the 
tape and rated the accents as extreme. 

Credibility! The Dependent aecSure 

* A semantic differential type scale with 18 bipolar scales was 

26 

lised to Bieasijre the credibility of the speakers, McCroskey* s 
credibility scale factors into three dimeneions which laeasure the 
authority, chaoracter, and dynaaisn of the speaker. In order to avoid 
]>ptential response biafl the positive and negative poles of nine of the 
18 scales were randomly switched. 

Coding ranged ftoa negative to positive such tHat a score at the 
negative pole received a numerical value of one and a score at the 
. positive pole received a numerical value of aovan. Data were transferred 
to computer cards prior to analysis* 

Analysis 

Data were analysed by aeane of factor analytic techniques. The 
program provided a principle coaiponents solution and. an orthogonal 
varlnax rotation of tho dAta. 
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RESULTS 

Three criteria ware used In the intcrpetatlcm of the factor analysis 

used in this study i (l) a factor ntist consist of at least two scales 

with loadings of O.5O 02: better i (2) each scale aust have a loading 

of at least 0.40 on the faotoac to be considered significant 1 and (3) 

each factor Bust contribute at least 11 percent of the total variance 

(square of Pearson Product Monent correlation required for significance 

with df - 30). Pvorther, scales vere considered pure if they loaded 

29 

less than O.3O on any other o±her factor | heavy if they lostd 
0.75-0.99 on the factor I moderate if they load 0.60-0.75 on the factor 1 
and light if they load O.M)-0.60 on the factor. 

Table 1 illustrates the factor structure of respondents credibility 
reactions to the first speaker's standard English guise. Kiree factors 

insert Table 1 about here 
account for 53^03 percent of the total variance. Factor one represents 
expertise with three pure scales and two scales with moderate loadings 
on the factor. The following three scales load purely on expertise t 
expert- inexpert, intelligent-unintelligent j and qualified-unqisalified 
lAile the following two scales load moderately on the factor 1 reliable- 
unreliable and informed-uninformed. 

Factor two rejcresents character and three scales load purely cn the 
factor and tno scales load weekly on the factor. The f^lendly-vnfriendly, 
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TABIE i 

FACTOR STOUCTURE OF CREDIBILITY RATINGS ATTRIBUTED TO STANDARD ENGLISH 

FBKAIE SPEECH 



V An I ABIE/ FAC TOR 


I 


II 


III 


DI SH 0 NEST-HONBST 






.04 


Fit lENDLi -UNITt lENDLx 


• 05 


. OO 


• 23 


rUJASAftT-UNPLEASAWT 


-•05 


.87 


.24 


AWFUIr-NIGE 


.16 


.73 


.12 


UNSELFISH-SELFISH 


.07 


.HO 


.19 


SINFUL-VIRTUOUS 


• 39 


-.1'*' 


.07 


EAxERT-IflEAPEnT 


.90 


.02 


.04 


RELIABI£-UNRELIABIS 


.65 


.11 


.13 


UNINFORMED-INFORMED 


.73 


.02 


.13 


UNQUALIFIED- q\jaLIFIED 


.78 


.09 


.25 


INTELLIGENT-UNINTELLIGENT 


.82 


.16 


.08 


WORTHliSSS-VALUABIE 


.39 


.^9 


.23 


ACTIVE-PASSIVE 


.23 


.37 


.68 


raAK-AGGRESSIVE 


.10 


.20 


.89 


TIRED-ENERGETIC 


! .31 


.35 


.69 


EMPHATIC-HESITANT 


.02 


.01 ' 


.22 


BOLD-TIMID ^ 


.02 


.15 


.70 


PAST-SLOW 


.10 


.26 


.^3 
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pleacant-unpleasant, and nlca-avfiil acaleo load puroly on character ^ile 
6elfl6h--\m66lf l8h and valiublo-uorthloss load weakly on the factooc* 

Factor three represents dynaoioa and has tvo pure loadings, tvo 
moderate loading, and one veok loading, fno aggrosclve-woak and 
energetic- tired scales load purely on dynaaismi ihe active-paasive 
and the bold-tLiid scales load aoderatoly on the factory and the fast- 
slov scale loads weakly on the factor. 

Table 2 shows the factor structure of the respondents reactio2>s to 

insert Tablo 2 about here 
the first speaker's Spanish accented English speech. Two factors emerge 
and account for 27.88 percent of the total glance. The first factor 
represents expertii^e and two scales, expert- inexpert and qualified- 
unqualified load purely on the factor while inf oraed-uninfonoed and 
intelligent-unintelligent load weakly on the factor. The second factor 
representa character and has two pure loadings i frlendly-unftricndly and 
pleasant-unpleasant. 

Table 3 denonstrates the factor structure underlying reactions 
to the second standard English speaker. Four factors account for 62-50 
percent of the variance. Factor one representii dynanism and has two 
scales with pure loadings, three with moderate loadings, and one with 
a weak loading. The active-passive and the aggressive- weak scales load 
purely on dynaalsai the eraphatlc-hesitant, bold-<;inid, axxd the fast- 
slow scales load aioderately on the factor while the energetic-weak scale 
loads weakly« 

The second factor represents expertise and two scales load purely, 
one loads heavily, one loads moderately^ and two load very veakly on the 

ERIC 
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TABLii 2 

FACTOR STRUCTURE OF CREDIBIUTY ATTRIBUTED TO SPANISH ACCENTED ENGLISH 

FEMAI£ SPEECH 





variabie/fagtor 


I 


II 



DISHONEST-HONEST 


.26 


.04 


FRIENDLY-U>niT?IENDLY 


-.16 


.90 


PLSASANT-UNPIEASANT 


-.26 


.89 


AVFUL-NICE 


.00 


.20 


UNSELFISH- SELFISH 


-.17 


.10 


SINFUL-VIRTUOUS 


-.05 


-rOO 


EXPERT-INEXPERT 


-.86 


.14 


RELI ABLE-UNBELI ABIE 


-.31 


.24 


UNINFORHED-INFORhED 


-.53 


.28 


UNQUALIFIED-QUALIFIED 


-.35 


.29 


INTELLIGENT-UNINTELLIGENT 


-.iv9 


.12 


WORTHISSS-VALUABI£ 


-.25 


.18 


ACTIVE-PASSIVE 


-.10 


.10 


WEAK-AGGRESSIVE 


-.16 


.14 


TIRED-ENERGETIC 


-.27 


.14 


EMPHATIC-HESITANT 


-.11 


.31 


BOLD-TIMID 


-.13 


.07 


FAST-SLOW 


-.67 


.06 
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the factor, nr>e Informed-xminfoormed end the valuable-worthless scales 
load purely on dynaaism, the expert-inexpert scale loads heavily , the 
qualified-unqualified scale loads raoderataly, while the reliable-unreliable 
and the intelllgeiit-unintelllgent scales load quite weakly^ 

The thli^d and fourth factors r?>presont character ?nd all scales load 
negatively on these factors. Two scales, friendly- unfriendly and pleasant- 
unpleasant load purely on the factor (3) while a thlxd, nice-awful^ 
loads weakly on the factor. One scale, honest-dishonest, has a pur^^ 
loading on factor four; one scale has a moderate loading, sinful-unalnfuli 
and the third, nice- awful, has a weak loading on character* 

insert Table 3 about here 

Table k represents the credibility reactions of listeners to the 

insert Table ^ about here 
second speaker using a French accented English gtiise. Three factors 
account for 62.85 percent of the total variance. The first factor 
represents character with pure loadings on three scales, aoderate loadings 
on two scales, and a weak loading on on*^ scale. The pleasant- unpleasant, 
nice-awful, and self ish-xmselfish scales loaui purely on character j the 
honest-dishonest, virtuous- sinful, and valuable-worthless scales load 
moderately on the factor; while the friendly- unfriendly scale loads 
weakly on character. 

'The second factor represents dynamisst and three scales load purely, 
one scale lo^ids heavily, two scales load moderately, and one scale loads 
weakly on dynaialsa. The aggressive- weak, enphatio-heeitant, and bold- 
timid scales load purely on dynaiais.n, the fast-slow scale loads heavily, 
the energetic- tired scale loads moderately, and the active-passive acale 
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TABLE 3 

FACTOR STRUCTURE OF CREDIBILITY RATINGS ATTRIBUTED TO STANDARD ENGLISH 

FEMALE SPEECH 



VARiAiiiiii/r Aul\Jn 


1 


TT 


TTT 

III 


rv 


DISHONEST-HONEST 


-.09 


.28 


-.17 


-.86 


FRIENDLY-UNFRIENDLY 


.14 


.30 


-.77 


-.20 


PI£ASANT-UNPLEASANT 


.18 


.25 


-.83 


-.14 


AWFUL-NICE 


.25 


.31 


-.47 


-.56 


UNSELFISH-SELFISH 


.19 


.32 


-.23 


-.22 


SINFUL-VIRTUOUS 


-.10 


.43 


-.13 


-.66 


EXPERT- INEXPERT 


.08 


•79 


-.16 


-.28 


RELIABIE-UNRELIABLE 


-.00 


.41 


-.23 


-.27 


UNINFOP .E D-INFORlffiD 


.13 


.76 


-.25 


-.30 


UNQUALIFIED-QUALIFIED 


.09 


.72 


-.24 


-.44 


INTELLIGENT-UNINTELLIGENT 


-.09 


.45 


-.38 


-.21 


WORTH lESS-V ALUABI£ 


.06 


.78 


-.16 


-.08 


ACTr/E-PASSIVE 


.82 


.16 


.00 


-.02 


WEAK-AGGRESSIVE 


.86 


.09 


-.11 


-.15 


TIRED-ENERGETIC 


.57 


.17 


-.47 


-.09 


EMPHATIC-HESITANT 


.61 


.01 


-.21 


-.05 


BOLD-TIMID 


.73 


-.02 


-.15 


.25 


FAST- SLOW 


.75 


-.02 


-.07 


.09 



TABIS 4 

FACTOR STRUCTURE OF CREDIBILITY RATINGS ATTRIBUTED TO FRENCH ACCENTED ENGLISH 

FEMALE SPEECH 





variable/factor 


I 


II 


III 



DISHONEST-HONEST 


.65 


-.01 


-.52 


FRIENDLY-UNFR nJNDLY 


.56 


.19 


-.12 


PIEASANT-m{PLE/..,ANT 


.83 


.15 


-.15 


AWFUL-NICE 


.82 


.16 


.08 


UNSELFISH-SELFISH 


.88 


-.10 


-.19 
• * ✓ 


SINFUL-VIRTUOUS 


.69 


-.10 


-.10 


EXPERT-INEXPERT 


.09 


.22 


-.86 


RELIABIE-UNRELIABIE 


.33 


.23 


-.70 


UNINFORKED-INFORMSD 




.16 


-.58 


UNQUALIFIED-QUALIFIED 


.10 


.11 


-.86 


INTELLIGENT-UNINTELLIGENT 


.37 


.29 


-.67 


WORTHLESS-VALUABLE 


.60 


-.08 


-.45 


ACTIVE-PASSIVE 


.12 


.5^ 


-.08 


WEaK-AGGRESSIVE 


.01 


.85 


-.07 


TIRED-ENERGETIC 


.15 


.62 


-.27 


EMPHATIC -HESITANT 


-.16 


.82 


-.05 


BOLD-TIMID 




.81 


-.24 


PAST-SLOW 


.20 


.78 


-.28 
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TABI£ 5 

COMKUNALITIES 0? SIGNIFICANT FACTORS UNBZRLYIKG CREDIBILITY REACTIONS TO 
STANDARD AND FOREIGN ACCENT'^ID FSMAIE ENGLISH SPEECH 





VARIABLe/ACCENT 


Eng 


Sp 


Eng 


Sp 



DISHONEST-HOlffiST 


.20 


.06 


.84 


.68 


FRXENDLY-UNTRIENDLy 


.82 


.83 


.70 


.35 


PI£ASANT-UNTI£ASANT 


.80 


.85 


.77 


.73 


AVFUL-NIGE 


.56 


.Oif 


.68 


.69 


UNSELFISH-SELFISH 


.23 


.03 


.22 


.80 


SINFUI^VIRTUOUS 


.16 


.00 


.63 


.47 


EXFERT-INE XPERT 


.80 


.75 


.71 


.78 


RELIABIE-UNRELI ABIE 


.Wf 


.lif 


.28 


.65 


UNINFORMED-INFORMED 


.53 


.36 


.72 


.35 


UNQUALIFIED- QUALIFIED 


.67 


.79 


.76 


.76 


INTELLIGENT-UNINTELLIGENT 


.69 


.25 


.38 


.64 


WORTHLESS-VALUABLE 




.09 


.63 


.56 


ACTIVE-PASSIVE 


.65 


.00 


.69 


.30 


VEAK-AGGRESGIVE 


.m 


.01 


.76 


.73 


TIRED-ENERGETIC 


.67 


.09 


.57 


.47 


EMPHATIC-HESITANT 




.10 


.41 


.60 


BOLD-TIMID 


.50 


.01 


.61 


.70 


FAST-SLOW 


.25 


.40 


.56 


.70 
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TABIE 6 



PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL VARIANCE ACCOUNTED FOR BY SIGNIFICANT FACTORS UNISRI.YING 
CREDIBILITY REACTIONS TO STANDARD AND FOREIGN AGC2KTSD FSI-IALE ENGUSH SI-EECH 

AND TKEIR EIGEN VALUES 



AfiOBlJT/FACTOR 




Percentage VariajTiCe/Elgsn VaJLu© 




I 


II 


. Ill 


IV 


STANDARD ENGLISH^ 


20.69 


15.52 


I6.8if 






3.72 


3.03 


2.79 




SPANISH ACCENTED ENGLISH 


16.15' 


11.73 










2.11 






STANDARD ENGLISH^ 


18.98 


18.79 


12. 5^+ 






3.^2 


3.38 


2.26 


2.19 


FRENCH ACCENTED ENGLISH 


22.72 


20.39 


19.7^ 






^.09 


3.67 


3.55 





17 

loads weakly. 

The third factor represents expertise end has two scales locuiirig 
pttrely, two scales loading sioderately, and two sca,les loading weakly. 
*nie expert- inexpert and the quallf led-unqualif IM scales load purely 
on expertise, the reliable-unreliable and the int6lli6ent-unintalligent 
scales lo^ ir.oderately, while the Inf or;jied-uninforiued and valuable- 
worthless scales load weakly on expertise. Each scale has a negative 
loading on this fuctor. 
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' DISCUSSION 

The analysis of the data reveals the predicted concept ec&le inter- 
action "betweea concepts operationali7;ed as standx^d and fczNsign 
accented English speech and McCroskey's sexaantic differential type 

credibility scale. A concept scale interaction implies a unique 

f 

i*elationship between the concept aeasxired and the scales comprising 

30 

the semantic diffeirontial type neasureaent. The following alterations 
In the factor structtxre of credibility attributed to a speaker using 
standard English and foreign accented Englisli guises suggest the 
existance of the interaction i (l) the dyi.axnism factor disappeared 
and the authorativenees factor gained a negative valence vhen the first 
speaker switched front her standard English to her Spanish accented 
English guise J and (2) the authorativenees fact;pr adopted a negative 
sign while the character factor adopted a positive sign when the 
second speaker switchi^id from her standard English guise to her French 

r 

accented English guise. One may conclude that concept-scale interactions 
exist even vh^n the concept is operationalized as variations in accents. 

An exploration into the causes of this alteration of factor structure 
seems called for. The authorativeness dimension of McCroskey's credibility 
scale apparently accounts for most of this alteration as In both cases 
valences switched from positive to negative upon alteration of accent. 
This follows as listeners attributed lower authorativeness ratings to 



the fixst f^peakftr'c Spanish accented giilse than to her standard English 

.gxilse vhile they attributed hi^er ratings to speaker // French 

31 

accented guise than to her standard English guise. 

The dynanisa dlr^ension of the seraantic differential dlEUtyi>cared 

as the first speaker switahod frora her staindard English guise to her 

Spanish accented English guise. Finally ^ the negative sign on the 

character dinension of the semantic differential becaae positive Khen 

speaker # 2 svdtched froa her standard English guise to her French 

accented English, guise. This finding is consistent vith the positive 

stereotjT)e ratings attributed to French accented female speech tn 

33 

seme Canadian resea:*rch» 

This study has some liialtations for which future research nay 

correct. The small n size (n » 32) allowed by the repeated measures 

element of the Latin Square design necessitated the 11. 56 percent 

of the variance explained criterion for each facto.. This high criterion 

limited ftjrther exploration of the data in respect to potentially 

relevant minor factors. Further, It is recoamended that future ree^arch 

projects measure the dimensions underlying standard and non-standard 

34 

male speech as sex may influence credibility ratings. Finally^ the 
repeated measures design nay have allowed a learning or fatigue bias 
to enter and influences "tiie project's outcome. Future researchers 
would be well advised to use larger num^>€^ of subjects, alter the sex 
of the stimulus, and use Independent measures designs. 
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